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HOMAGE TO AUDUBON 
CONQUEST OF THE WIND 


That John who first looked on the Rock Bridge, before 
The savage had his blood; door-sheltered Ann 

Who saw her brother dwindling in the dawn 

Pursue no other portent than the sun; 


And Primrose of the block-house, to whom the spring 
Of flowers brought only bloodroot; that other John 
Who under the shadow of the Massanutten 

Drank from chilled streams the shadow he had fled; 


The nameless many whom I do not name, 

Packed upon horseback, who came where mountain trail 
Pressed thickets of laurel and wildernesses of May 

Led on through calico’s unbroken bloom: 
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Nameless, I say them over to confess 


From what dissolvéd roots these boughs have grown; 
I am fixed with the sweet-gum, persimmon, dogwood, 


In that green century and forest mould. 


The rifle and the axe are in my blood. 

The harsh forefathers to that valley came, 
Seeking not goodliness of ground, but springs, 
And taller trees than those the savage burned, 
When the last autumn hunt scattered his fires, 
Leaving smudged scrub for snowy deer to browse, 
A blackened flame which April licked to grass, 
Luring the buffalo through the mountain gap. 


Tall sycamores peered out, sun-spotted fawns; 
The willows half-existed in a gleam. 

They found their forests and undid their packs, 
They set their hearts down by the shelving stream. 


Because of them I was set down by streams. 
Incarnate in that ancient choice, I stood 

Beside those streams where the green heron shyly 
Stares at green silence through lost afternoons. 


Stout bodies hooped by stronger skeletons, 
Strong ribs and sturdy to outlast the heart: 


They slaughtered the last savage, increased their stones, 


Foresaw no end contending with that start. 
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John Peale Bishop 


Not all: there still were those who could not stick 


By any hearthstone, but must make their fires 





Where none but the reflected panther’s eyes 


Could feel the blaze upon their lonely hands. 


None saw, when morning rose, for forests round, 
Their wisps of smoke above the wild tree-tops. 
They found their fortune in a buckskin day 


3y merely following a western cloud. 


The rifle and the axe are in my blood. 


Coast, mountain, desert, mountain coast, 
The land exhausted by their morning raids: 


But where shall the exhausted heart have rest? 


My long since born and now abandoned bones 
Are scattered, dust, about this continent, 
\merica a passage of the sun, 


A crossing and a conquest of the wind. 


And therefore am I shadowed by blue hills, 
Because of boyhood, brambled by old stains, 
Blackberry memories of meadow heat. 

From confines of the ground such fathers creep, 


Escape, and gilding stones as gliding silt, 





courses confluent to the Shenandoah, 
Or pile as driftwood by the flooded shores 
\nd willow islands of the rising stream. 
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The nameless many whom I do not name 
Have scattered names above a thousand miles, 
Once the mad measure of a western air 

And now dispersed upon the storms they made. 


The divagations of the wandering will 

Are long the devastations of the wind. 

Let the curlew cry, or the trumpeter swan, 
If any cry, let those doomed throats proclaim 


The triumph of that space-destroying rage! 

Let the wild swan on glittering wings return, 
Outstretched as on a space of cloud, and cry 
The anguish of its race and vanished range! 


FOURTEEN 


This is the boy whose sleep was filled with birds, 


Who sightless followed where the day had gone 
Beyond the dogwood of a mountain stream: 
His sleep was as his days a singing green, 


A shade disturbed by Guatemalan gleams: 
Redstarts alert upon the thicket, shy 


Yellowthroats, black maskers of the undergrowth. 


All praised that punctual miracle of May, 


When love like a wind stirs from the South, 
And all the anguish of the world is winged, 
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John Peale Bishop 


Mayapples hide their root and judas bud 
Betrays the blood within the wilderness. 


But most he sought those birds he had not seen: 
Sleep’s scarlet ibises, in Floridas 
Unreached ; flamingoes with a stately tread 


Among imagined sea-sands, storms of palm. 


THE SILENCE OF THE SIDEBOARD 


Suns from reflected pear-trees scarcely poured 
Through windows crossed by wires and overscreened 


With shadows from a wall of creeping vines; 


Rather the lustrous walnut sideboard seemed 
Reflection from the darker polished floors, 
Though raised in carved pear-clusters, leaves and fruit; 


Until with creaking doors the sideboard swung 
On autumn luscious in unfrosted pears 


And on all summer stored in musty shelves: 


Globed gooseberries translucent in a cool 
Suspense of seeded green; black opaque grape; 
Or ruby radiance from small currants fused; 


That savage, mountain-gathered scuppernong; 
Crabapple tarter than the quince; wild tang 
Of dewberries clambering a fallen fence; 
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Their odors sullen under paper caps, 
The child discovered that the room distilled 


A secret mould and mawkish smell of wax; 


And through it all — glass-cruets, table set 
Always for another meal, the peacock bunch — 
The closely guarded death of family walls. 


LES BALCONS QUI REVENT 


A sombre green of tropic shade 

Early the sleeping shutters made; 

The lovers sleep, their dreams increased 
By shudders from the night before. 


His breath upon his parted lips, 
Sleeping, he flows into her sleep; 
Her belly slumbers, but the tips 


Of both dusk breasts are bright awake; 


When winds insist the balcony 
Admit its morning to the room, 
Restore disorder to the sheets 


And chairs by dresses overthrown. 
Rustling a green of paradise 
The light reflects her opened eyes, 


And laughter sees the antique snake 


Resume its aspect of a god. 


John Peal Bisho 
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SONG FOR A LYRE 


The landscape where I lie 
Again from boughs sets free 
Summer; all night must fly 

In wind’s obscurity 

The thick green leaves that made 


Heavy the August shade. 


Soon, in the pictured night, 
Returns — as in a dream 
Left after sleep’s delight — 
The shallow autumn stream: 
Softly awake, its sound 


™ . ! 
A OUTCU 


on the chilly ground. 


Soon fly the leaves in throngs. 
O love, though once I lay 

Far from its sound to weep, 
When night divides my sleep, 
When stars, the autumn stream, 
Stillness, divide my dream, 
Night to your voice belongs. 


Louise Bogan 
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SCARABS FOR THE LIVING 


I 


Oh, I was honest in the womb 

where I had neither time nor room 

nor any secret hope to hide. 

Now there are love and work this side 
of honesty, two hopes that lied. 


II 


Soldier, consider well these animals, 
the lion, lamb, and rat, and how each falls: 
indifferent goat of human sacrifice. 
Dear Sir, on thee this weasel glory lies: 
to be with music ratted in blind walls. 
Ul 
Within this windless covert silence drops 
leaf by leaf and birches make bare bones; 
a startled woodcock’s whistling flight new-stops 


the wind beyond the woods, and I, alone, 
feel my still flight trembling into stone. 


IV 


Smugness is the first reward 
befalls impatient certainty — 
your world and you are in accord 
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R. P. Blackmur 


of mutual unreality 
at rest; the last is being bored. 


Vv 


Once in the monarch darkness, you, by blood 
at mountain height exalted, and wine-wooed, 
wine of the closing eye, made body’s need 
spill on the blinded moment the soul’s seed. 
Which was it, soul or body, was withstood ? 


VI 


Humiliation is an apple-tree 

with worms; humility the wasting sea. 

Eat of the fruit as dished. You know the look, 
you wear it, of Adam whom the truth forsook. 
The proof of Eden is Gethsemane. 


Vil 


It is the coward in me will not rest, 

but eddying against the coming time 
exhausts the prayer for safety dime by dime. 
It is the coward sees the double crime: 


where blood unleashed is none the less oppressed. 
Vil 


The subaltern resentments, waste and need, 
made hanging bother at my door, a crape 
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for fusty hope of which the dead are freed; 
and now I also, love: you are the gap 
within me, paradise and no escape. 


IX 


It is the slow encroachment word by word 
of sleep upon the wakened mind, the slow 
manoeuvre of unseemly vertigo, 

whereby disease in order is inferred ; 


’ 


and in the sleep a blotting fall of snow. 
x 


Quiet the self, and silence brims like spring: 
the soaking in of light, the gathering 

of shadow up, after each passing cloud, 

the green life eating into death aloud, 

the hum of seasons; all on beating wing. 


R. P. Blackmu 
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FACING THE DAY 
DROUTH 


This was the season of drouth, the hard season, 

a time when the sun left its mark on a long 
wide-sweeping track, with the wrecks of a year’s hopes 
behind it, the long moan behind it, the frightened curse, 
the hard fist raised to heaven, and God disbelieved. 
Men watched their crops burning brown, and saw 
rivers run dry, and saw long fissures 

crossing the shrinking mudflats. 

Against the sides of their thirsty cattle the ribs 
showed sharply. Across the sky birds flew 

with heavy wings and opened beaks, uttering no cry. 
This was the season of drouth, the hard season, 


and each man’s mind wore the hard crust of his fields. 


THE LAUGHING GOD 


By what presumption is this bold 
bow-wielding sorrow 
aiming to strike the laughing god? 


What poisoned arrow 


struck from what yew could hit his flank, 
hit him fast-flying ? 


What festering eye could wish to see 


his laughter failing? 
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The laughing god must learn the hard 
cool man in the hollow: 

to touch god’s wing this hunter lusts, 
so blood must follow. 


CACTUS 


Our vision was of a land with running rivers, 
rich with black loam, a land of life and growth: 
known by its fragrance, its coolness, by the full 
brimming of moist gray skies: where the sound 
of welling springs gushed in our ears: where 
luxurious waters ran wasting over washed stones. 


There we again heard the longed-for drip of the eaves, 


the forgotten rain: knew the light, cloud-laden wind. 
But ours is a desert fate. Our blackened tongues 
form the old syllables of despair. This that our need 
pinches from powdered soil is death: 

the cactus: nourished by waterless sands. 


THIS SISTER EVER 


Brave creature, facing the day, 

turning in fearful need toward lightless hours, 
the morning risen once again in gray: 

who can surprise Medusa’s force, who say to her 
go now, depart, present yourself no more? 


We could demand a freedom from our fathers. 
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a freedom from the blood, who could reprieve 


our wild sun-loving selves from out her hand. 


The dark day opens now. We see the air 
sweep noisome streets. We click off bulbs. 
Doors creak; the latch falls; we are off: gone. 


She stands at the turning with grimaces for our woe, 
with halting surmises. She stands on our palms 
painted with tongues. She peers from men’s eyes 
with tauntings, humbling us to our fears. 

Our changes she confounds with opposites, 

stamping her name across our nameless brows. 

She lives no hermit among us, but everywhere: 

we know her strain at our arms, her sure 


painting of anguish in us with her needle brushes. 


Stephen Stepanchev 


Wherever we go she enters; she follows us in our dreams, 


and holds to us through the night, and rouses our sleeping 


clocks. 


What knowledge can avail? To touch her hem, 


to stare upon her tortured face sets no pulse free. 


Stephen Stepanchev 
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TWO POEMS 


POEM 


You, my photographer, you, most aware, 

Who climbed to the bridge when the iceberg struck, 
Climbed with your camera when the ship’s hull broke, 
And lighted your flashes and, standing passionate there, 
Wound the camera in the sudden burst’s flare, 

Shot the screaming women, and turned and took 
Pictures of the iceberg (as the ship’s deck shook) 
Dreaming like the moon in the night’s black air! 


You, tiptoe on the rail to film a child! 

The nude old woman swimming in the sea 

Looked up from the dark water to watch you there; 

Below, near the ballroom where the band still toiled, 

The frightened, in their lifebelts, watched you bitterly — 
You hypocrite! My brother! We are a pair! 


POEM 


Old man in the crystal morning after snow, 
Your throat swathed in a muffler, your bent 
Figure building the snow man which is meant 
For the grandchild’s target, 

do you know 
This fat cartoon, his eyes pocked in with coal 


Nears you each time your breath smokes the air, 
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Delmore Schwartz 


Lewdly grinning out of a private nightmare? 
He is the white cold shadow of your soul. 


You build his comic head, you place his comic hat; 
Old age is not so serious, and I 


By the window sad and watchful as a cat, 





Build too this poem of old age and of snow, 
And weep: you are my snow man and I know 
I near you, you near him, all of us must die. 


Delmore Schwartz 


ABOUT GESTURES 


} A gesture is a learning, 
It cannot be mistaken; 
It is also an unlearning, 








Part of a dance, say. 


You cannot mistake a gesture. 
, It is not a beginning, 
It is not an ending. 
There is no mistake if nothing follows. 


Between two gestures lies history. 


Sydney Salt 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
PRELUDE FOR A HISTORY 


The way a diver ropes 
his pattern in the cool green 











shadows woven in water 

the arms develop 

blue curves and puzzled arcs, 
and the water torn above 
gives his eyes to the sun 

and the kneeling bay 

and the white rocks drenched at the base 
and the gazing ships; 

and the arms design 

their dripping action again 
stroke and overstroke 

the legs in foam blurred 








driving weight in water ; 

in the sun on wet planks 

eyes and body 

remember / 
the lit downgoing and under 

soft masses of water the wrist | 
ribboned in weed, the hard sand, 

the armored crabs in clefts, 

seaferns in the rock-knees, 


deserted wood of killed galleys, 
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the still stare 

forever 

of the upward eyes trapped under 
the lost keel; 

so from boards in the sun 

recall 


that underwater 


and the lumber left, and the dead men, 


and their names and the ships’ names 


and the dead faces. 


TWO OCTOBERS 


Circle of gold on gold the year is kind 


enough to bind 


October on October and the ghost 


of a touch lost 


between emerges. Take my hand and s 


your eyes; your foot 


is deep between Orion and our prime, 


your foot prints time, 


and the gold month rolls slowly back to green 


shining between 


slatewater of Nemi and the golden bough, 


then and now 


forever handfast, and I thought we went 


, 
over the bent 


hills to Frascati and the pale sweet wine 
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yours and mine 

forever as the forest in between 

gold into green 

is changed and changed. In yesterday’s strong lines 
tomorrow shines 

unwritten but remembered and lived through. 

I thought you knew 

how this collapse of spinning color fills 

the Alban hills 

forever and not-yet, and that it means 

all in-betweens 

and all our year has gathered up its sleeves 

across the leaves. { 


Richmond Lattimore 

















WINTER WOOD 


I think that God must often walk 
Deep in the winter wood, 

For seldom have I missed Him there, 
Finding His new snow good. 

On every questing twig and bough, 
Sweet elm and bitter bane, 

Is more than the golden coin of sun, 
More than the silver rain. 


The silence in the waiting aisles 
Leaves ears to anthems higher 
Than all the choirs in the world 
Could kindle or inspire. 


And, meeting there, I have no words 
But walk on quietly, 
Gospelled by the falling 


g snow, 


Humbled by a tree. 


Mary Littledale 
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THE SEASON TURNS 


LATE AUTUMN 


Now in the east wind blowing the leaves fly 
In clouds of brown and russet and pale gold. 


} 
| 


The willow strands are like hair sweeping the d 


ry 


Sedges and rustling weeds. The wind is cold. 


There are no flowers but shapes where flowers have been; 


The faded spires of goldenrod; the tall 

Stalks of the mullein; grass grown brittle and thin. 
And always the air is full of the leaves that fall. 

The junco flits in the trees with a flicker of white 

And a small sound like a whisper. The nuthatch goes 
In circles down the oak trunks, chirring. Night 
Comes on, and leaves keep falling as the wind blows. 
Here is the end. Now let the stripped mind heed 
And lie a while clasping its buried seed. 


SNOW 


On windless days the snow hangs in the sky 
heavy and white, flecking the grey, suspended 
on invisible wires of air. And only by 

pyramids of cedar with boughs bended 
beneath snow-burdens, slowly, slowly growing, 
or by snow heaped up under foot on al! 

the paths, may one have any way of knowing 
that these flakes fall that never seem to fall. 
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Alice Gustava Smith 


Nor does time move nor any ticking number 
the moments muffled in this spell of snow. 
Pine needles pile with silence deep as slumber. 
Deeper. Wall in with nothing, the mind, slow- 
timed to this strange rhythm of nowhere 
hears infinite small chimes of snow against air. 
Alice Gustava Smith 


FOR LOVE LATER 


For love later there is nothing to say. 
The present drifts, the past is dead, 


the future is far away. 


All the old words I knew have been said, 
told to a listening sky, cast by the spray, 


tuned by the birds overhead. 


It is easier to devise nothing at all... 
a sentence spelled, an image blessed 
are thorns for thrall. 


Only a drifting now and the unpossessed. 
Time that is love, in time itself will fall. 
There 


s no dying when there is no rest. 


Lola Pergament 
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THE FAITHFUL SHADOW 


MOON MAGIC ; 


Floating in a sea of silver light, 

The wood lies dreaming 
Of the sweet miracle that late 

Set the frogs drumming; 

Of how the brook, but yesterday a lake, ) 
Is now a thin 

Trickle of sleepy song, more like 

A ribbon than 

The torrent that it was; of how, 

Each one in turn, 

Flowers have bloomed and gone; the haw; 

The red-bud, torn 

From some bright evening sky. One tall 

Old linden-tree 

Is blooming now; the night-winds tell 

The moths to try 

Her honey; like a luminous cloud, } 
A gauzy freight, 

They cling there, and the murmuring tree is clad 
With spirit fruit. 


NOSTALGIA 


On this bleak shore, how can I bind you to me, 
Where all is change? ’ 
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Where hissing waves recoil against the gloomy 
Rocks, and the strange 

Sea-creatures in the limpid pools, left lying 

As the tide wanes, 

Shrink at my touch and close, while the shrill-crying 
Sea-mew complains. 


Here you are like the sand, that through my fingers 
Glides and is lost; 

Nothing is stable here, and nothing lingers. 
Troubled and tossed, 

I would go home again to our green meadow, 
Where one firm hill 

Casts, every morning, the same faithful shadow 
Over our sill. 


GRAY PIGEONS 


Gray pigeons! 

Soaring above me 

With reeds tied beneath your wings; 
Your ethereal music drifts down 
To me, like the memory 

Of a voice that has 


Long been stilled. 


tf . ; voppsy 9 
2ionigomery Gillilane 
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Winona Montgomery Gilliland 
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FILES MOVING 


YEARS 


They make no noise, 
So quietly they slide; 
As still as silence and as soft 
As dreams they glide: 


And rapidly, 

Though sluggish they appear ; 

They pass when we look not and none 
Can see or hear. 


More sure than life 

Or day or night they go, 
Nor pausing ever for a rest. 
Ceaseless they flow 


Nor stop for death, 

The kingdoms, vast and great, 

Of earth dissolve and mix with clay 
These move as Fate. 


They steal our joys, 


And passing swiftly on 
Leave only pain of memory 
When they are gone. 
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They steal our youth, 


Mix with our freshness mold, 


Strip all the beauty from our frame... 


And leave us old; 


And leave us dust 
Down flung —their broken toys: 
Still on, and onward still they rush 


And make no noise. 


HOW MANY? 


? 


How many came seeking for food? — 


Rank upon rank, a multitude. 


How many came to the wedding feast ? — 


Many were there, two score at least. 


How many, Master, on whom thou relied ? — 


There were twelve who followed close at my side. 


How many went to the cross with thee? - 


A thief, and a murderer ... we three. 


Matthew Biller 


Mattheu 






















Biller 
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TWO POEMS 


GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE 


Their fingers rested. Listlessly in the chairs 
At all machines their bodies sagged with pain 
In one ebb tide. Futility was theirs 

Toward life and death. Beauty once had lain 
On some, but sewing far into the night 

Had stitched each face into a hundred seams 
And leveled down both somber eyes and bright 
To equal dullness empty now of dreams. 

At last they rested. With the work undone 
They rose together, quelling even anger 

In a fixed crusade and marching out as one 


Exploited mass whose hands could work no longer. 


A few were pregnant, each with life-starved eyes 
Moved with the final strength of one who dies. 


NO HORNS BLOWING 


Far from this shore, and no rocked buoy tolling, 
A vision rises strong as waves of the sea, 

A memory salt with spray of breakers rolling 
And feel of fog on the hair where no fog can be. 
Back to this shore, back to the foghorns blowing 
To the light-house succoring sl} 


In thought I come, wherever I be going, 


And love of the sea will make it real again. 
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Mary N. S. Whiteley 


Fog in the harbor and blowing salt on the lips 
Are always fresh in the mind that would follow ships. 


Mary N. 8. Whiteley 


SANCTUARY 


Here in this lonely place 
The street-lamps swing, 

And make of your shadow 
Some strange black thing: 


Where in a sea of clouds 





The moon is found 
With the wild white face 
Of someone drowned: 


Here let your heart escape, 
| Unbound, unpinned. 


No one will hear it weeping — 
In this wind. 


Henry Rago 
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THE IMMUTABLE TRANSIT 


PHASE 


This fever will pass like the red light 

Of a painted evening, the cool moon 

Will hoist into the air again; 

The flowers, real but with no color, stand 

Upon their midnight stalks voiceless and comforting. 
No bells to chime, no crosses to burn, no shadowless flame 
Along the mountain tops, along the rim of my heart. 
The barbarism of this sky will be forgotten 

As the heavens blossom with new cloud. 

Water endlessly feeds these stems 

For tomorrow’s growing — and the beautiful 

Cold rivers will run to drown this necessary madness. 


TRANSIT 


The windows we sealed will open 

And let in a swarm of leaves, the door 
Hang loose like a tongue, swinging and torn 
By the winds of many midnights, the beams 
Will crack and sing to themselves 


Under the winter stars and the chimney utter 
Sad inner cries, and strange that so, 

In the hungry and disintegrating flesh, 

The spirit finds its music. 
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Beatrice Goldsmith 


ESCAPE 


Though he run back across the marble street, 
Shutting his roof of glass against the rain, 

Clapping his ears with heavy palms of stone 

It will be vain. Defeat 

Chimes in his skull, alone 

He nurses the delicate crumbling of his flesh, 

The marrow slowly emptying from his bone. 
Though he go tapping his chromium walls like a crazy dancer 
Begging their stolen strength, he knows these halls 
Are resonant with death. He calls... 

And only the charging rain will answer. 


FINIS 


These essences unstirred unbroken, 

Now you have said the word, 

Now you have spoken, 

No star fluttered, 

No, not a bird 

Though at last you uttered 

The apocalyptic word, 

You looked too long, too late to leap, 

The walls grew high, the well grew deep. 

Your love like a pebble dropped unheard. 

These waters will remain unstirred. 
Beatrice Goldsmith 
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UNANIMITY AND FORTITUDE* 


For some of us, Wallace Stevens is America’s chief con- 
juror—as bold a virtuoso and one with as cunning a 
rhetoric as we have produced. He has, naturally, in some 
quarters been rebuked for his skill; writers cannot excel at 
their work without being, like the dogs in Coriolanus, “as 
often beat for barking As therefore kept to do so.”’ But for 
healthy seductiveness, like the patterned correspondences in 
Handel’s Sonata No. 1, he has not been rivalled: 

The body dies; the body’s beauty lives. 

So evenings die in their green going, 

A wave, interminably flowing. 
His repercussive harmonics, set off by the small compass of 
the poem, “prove” mathematically to admiration, and sug- 
gest a linguist creating several languages within a single 
language. The plaster temporariness of subterfuge is, he 
says, 


Like a word in the mind that sticks at artichoke 
And remains inarticulate. 


And besides the multiplying of h’s, the characteristically 
ironic use of scale would be noted, in Bantams in Pine 
Woods: 

Chief Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 

Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 
The playfulness, that is to say humor, of such rhymings as 
egress and negress, Scaramouche and barouche, is just right, 


*Owl’s Clover, by Wallace Stevens. Alcestis Press. 
Ideas of Order, by Wallace Stevens, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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and by no means a joke; one’s sense of humor being a clue 
to the most serious part of one’s nature. But best of all, the 
bravura. Upon the general marine volume of statement is 
set a parachute-spinnaker of verbiage which looms out like 
half a cantaloupe and gives the body of the theme the air of 
a fabled argosy advancing. 

A harmonist need not be proud of dominating us illusorily, 
by causing a flower in bloom to appear where a moment 
before there was none; and not infrequently Wallace 
Stevens’ “noble accents and lucid, inescapable rhythms” point 
to the universal parent, Shakespeare. A novice of verse, 
required in an examination to attribute to author or century 
the line, ““These choirs of welcome choir for me farewell” 
might pay Wallace Stevens a high compliment. 

Remember how the crickets came 

Out of their mother grass, like little kin, 
has perfectly Shakespeare’s miniature effect of innocent sad- 
ness, and the consciously pertinaciously following of a word 
through several lines, as where we see the leaves 

Turning in the wind, 

Turning as the flames 

Turned in the fire, 
are cousin to the pun of Elizabethan drama. We feel, in 
the tentatively detached method of implication, the influ- 
ence of Plato; and an awareness of if-not the influence of 
T. S. Eliot. Better say that each has influenced the other; 
with Sunday Morning and the Prufrocklike lines in 
Le Monocle de Mon Oncle in mind, 
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Shall I uncrumple this much crumpled thing? 


For it has come that thus I greet the spring — 

and the Peter Quince-like rhythmic contour of T. S. Eliot’s 
La Figlia Que Piange. As if it were Antipholus of Ephesus 
and Antipholus of Syracuse, each has an almost too acute 
concept of “the revenge of music”; a realization that the 
seducer is the seduced; and a smiling, strict, Voltaire-like, 
straight-seeing, self-directed humor which triumphs in its 
pain. Each is engaged in a similar though differently ex- 
pressed search for that which will endure. 

We are able here, to see the salutary effect of insisting that 
a piece of writing please the writer himself before it pleases 
anyone else; and how a poet may be a wall of incorruptible- 
ness against any concessive violating of the essential aura of 
contributory vagueness. Such tense heights of the romantic 
are intimated by mere titles, that one might hesitate to make 
trial of the content lest it seem bathos, but Wallace Stevens 
is a delicate apothecary of savors and precipitates, and no 
hauteurs are violated. His method of hints and disguises 
should have Mercury as their patron divinity, for in the 
guise of ‘‘a dark rabbi,” an ogre, a traveller, a comedian, an 
old woman, he deceives us as the god misled the aged couple 
in the myth. 

Again, and moreover, to manner and harmonics is added 
a fine and exultant grasp of beauty 





a veritable refuge of 
“blessed mornings, meet for the eye of the young alligator ;” 
an equivalence for jungle beauty, arctic beauty, marine 
beauty, meridian, hothouse, consciously urban or uncon- 
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sciously natural beauty — which might be alarming were it 
not for the persistent foil of dissatisfaction with matter. 
This frugally unified opulence, epitomized by the “green 
vine angering for life’ — in Owl’s Clover by the thought of 
plundered harassed Africa, “the Greenest Continent” where 
“memory moves on leopard’s feet’—has been perfected 
stroke by stroke, since the period of “the magenta Judas- 
tree,” “the indigo glass in the grass,” “‘oceans in obsidian,” 
the white of “frogs,” of “clays,” and in “‘withered reeds;”’ 
until now, tropic pinks and yellows, avocado and Kuniyoshi 
cabouchon emerald-greens, the blent but violent excellence of 
ailanthus silk-moths and metallic breast-feathers — as open 
and unpretending as Rousseau’s Snake-Charmer and Sleep- 
ing Gipsy — combine in an impression of incandescence like 
that of the night-blooming cereus. 





Despite this awareness of the world of sense — which at 
some points, to a prudish asceticism, approximates wicked- 
ness—one notices the frequent recurrence of the word 
heaven. In each clime which the author visits and under 
each disguise, it is the dilemma of tested hope which con- 
fronts him. In Owl’s Clover “the search for a tranquil 
belief,” and the protest against the actualities of experience, 
become a protest against the death of world hope; against 
the unorder and chaos of this “age of concentric mobs.” 
Those who dare to forget that “As the man the state, not 
as the state the man,”’ who divert “‘the dream of heaven from 
heaven to the future, as a god,” are indeed the carnivorous 


owl with African greenness for its repast. The land of 
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“ploughmen, peacocks, doves,” of “Leonardo,” has been 
“Combating bushmen for a patch of gourds, Loosing black 
slaves to make black infantry;” “the widow of Madrid 
Weeps in Segovia;” in Moscow, in all Europe, “Always 
everything That is dead except what ought to be;” aero- 
planes which counterfeit “the bee’s drone” and have the 
powers of “the scorpion” are our “seraphim.”’ Mr. Stevens’ 
book is the sable requiem for all this. But requiem is not 
the word when anyone hates lust for power and ignorance 
of power, as the author of this book does. So long as we are 
ashamed of the ironic feast, and of our marble victories — 
horses or men — which will break unless they are first broken 
by us, there is hope for the world. 

That The Men Who Are Falling should have received 
The Nation’s prize for 1936 is gratifying, however natural 
we feel the acknowledgment to be. As R. P. Blackmur has 
said, “the poems rise in the mind like a tide.”” They embody 
hope, which in being frustrated becomes fortitude; and they 
prove to us that the testament to emotion is not volubility. 
It is remarkable that a refusal to speak should result in such 
eloquence and that an implied heaven could be made so defi- 
nite. Unanimity of word and rhythm has been attained, 
and we have the seldom exhilaration of knowing that 
America has in Wallace Stevens at least one artist whom 
professionalism will never demolish. 


Marianne Moore 
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POET AS ANTHOLOGIST 


The Oxford Books of verse have had little competition 
in becoming the anthology classics of our time. They are 
as compact in historical scope as in format, as sound in texts 
as existing scholarship permits them to be, as soberly judi- 
cious as recognized authority and acceptance can make them. 
It hardly requires the famous imprint to canonize them as 
fixtures of any well-regulated library, college course, 0: 
five-foot shelf of indispensable books. At this date no one 
could have expected that the last of the series would arouse 
agitated dispute and acrimony, even though it was to cover 
the debatable ground of contemporary poetry. That, how- 
ever, is what Mr. Yeats’ Oxford Book of Modern Vers 
has done. There was no need for this. The perils of edit- 
ing modern poetry might have been safely skirted; the Press 
could easily have found an editor whose poets and poems 
would have politely avoided the hazards of literary politics 
and public preference. His names and proportions could 
then have been guessed well in advance; standard favorites 
and classics would have been found in their proper places; 
the stream of English poetry would have flowed forward in 
a comfortably banked and charted channel. 

Instead of this, Mr. Yeats has produced a disconcerting 
collection that has exasperated many of its readers, even those 
who were cheered by the news that the Oxford Press had 
placed its modern book in the hands not of an academic 
potentate or cultural handy-man, but of a distinguished poet. 
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Naturally, the disturbance has not been as great in America 
as in England, since the book contains only two poets of 
American birth “who by subject, or by long residence in 
Europe, seem to English readers a part of their own litera- 
ture.” (Modern Verse here means British verse; “a dis- 
tinguished American poet” urged Mr. Yeats “not to attempt 
a representative selection of American poetry; he pointed out 
that I could not hope to acquire the necessary knowledge: 
‘If your selection looks representative, you will commit acts 
of injustice’.”) But in London and Ireland indignation has 
run high. John Hayward in The Spectator allows that this 
may be Mr. Yeats’ Book of Modern Verse but not the 
Oxford Book, and Mr. Stonier in The New Statesman 
accuses it of “incoherent tastelessness” and an editorial in- 
competence deluded by favor for the editor’s understudies. 
Much of this complaint may be allowed. The book is 
eccentric, prejudiced, and obscure in its principles. The in- 
troduction is a typical Yeatsian essay in anecdotes, remi- 
niscences, and apercus that as often puzzle by their oblique 
sententiousness as they clarify by their shafts of candor. The 
collection is neither an orthodox historical survey like its 
Oxford predecessors nor an emphatic and personal ‘“criti- 
cism by selection” like Verlaine’s Poétes Maudits, Pound’s 
Profile, and Moore’s Pure Poetry. In fact, it less often 
grieves by expected prejudice than astonishes by unexpected 
affections. This is best seen by page counts. In a book of 
440 pages Edith Sitwell receives 18, Herbert Read 17, W. J. 
Turner 16, Laurence Binyon 15, Dorothy Wellesley 15, and 
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Sturge Moore 10; Eliot, Gogarty, and Yeats have 12 each; 
Frank O’Connor, Arthur Waley, and Sacheverell Sitwell 9; 
Wilde, Thompson, Abercrombie, and MacNeice 8; Hopkins, 
Bridges, Monro, Nichols, and Day Lewis 7; Dowson, Synge, 
Blunden, Higgins, Masefield, A.E., and Pound 6; Blunt, 
Davies, Lawrence, and De La Mare 5; Stephens, Housman, 
Tagore, Lady Gregory, Flecker, and Auden 4; Hardy, Hen- 
ley, Barker, and Margot Ruddock (a recent discovery of 
Yeats’) 3; 22 other poets (including Brooke and Thomas) are 
represented by one short poem apiece and 30 others with two 
or three. Owen, Rosenberg, Sorley, Austin Clarke, and 
Edwin Muir are omitted, the war poets because “passive 
suffering is not a theme for poetry.” If this pronouncement 
perplexes, it is a preparation for several other fiats and opin- 
ions in the preface, one of the most curious being personal: 

I have said nothing of my own work, not from modesty, but be- 
cause writing through fifty years I have been now of the same school 
with John Synge and James Stephens, now in that of Sturge Moore 
and the younger ‘Michael Field’; and though the concentration of 
philosophy and social passion in the school of Day Lewis and in 


MacNeice lay beyond my desire, I would, but for a failure of talent, 
have been in that of Turner and Dorothy Wellesley. 


The last two admirations are, with Miss Sitwell’s sudden 
prestige, the most confusing features of all; what Mr. Yeats 
says of them might be convincing if he were not obliged to 
print such generous sections of their work. We recognize 
that “Robert Graves, Laura Riding, and the executors of 
Canon John Gray and Sir William Watson have refused 
permission” and that “two others, Rudyard Kipling and 
Ezra Pound, are inadequately represented because too ex- 
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pensive” ; but even so, in a survey of forty-three years, ex- 
tending from the cadences of Pater’s Mona Lisa to Auden 
and his fellow-proletarians, the chief beneficiaries of Mr. 
Yeat’s proportions and praises seem odd evidence for the 
contention that “I think England has had more good poets 
from 1900 to the present day than during any period of the 
same length since the early seventeenth century.” 

Here is obviously an example of irritating the reader into 
his own criticism and preferences, as Malcolm Cowley re- 
marks; and possibly such mental exercise is enhanced by the 
obscurity of virtue in Turner’s trim quatrains, Dorothy 
Wellesley’s misty surmises, and Miss Sitwell’s stylish efi- 
ciency. One hesitates to accuse Yeats of blindness to quality, 
but his eye for the nondescript often appears wide and indul- 
gent. His book is in fact a supplement to his autobiographies, 
and his preface is written as a clue to that intention. But 
one ought not overlook several benefits other than those of 
dissenting irritation, and at least one expected lesson for 
future anthologists and historians of contemporary verse. 

Poetry today is not usually judged by critical taste or im- 
personal intelligence. It is rated, promoted, classified, 
boomed, and discarded according to the advantages of the 
moment, and these are dictated not merely by advertising 
and book-column reputations, but by group politics and 
careerism, the distortions of literary causes and “beliefs.” 
Fifteen years ago it was criminal for a poet to express any 
ideas at all; today he must profess ideas and defend beliefs 
whether he understands them or not. Exaggerated adora- 
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tions are followed by equally violent disgusts. New groups, 
set on advancing themselves and their friends, find con- 
tempt for their predecessors the easiest way of making them- 
selves heard. The readiest means toward critical prestige 
is to spot the “dated”; the surest card to the moment’s mo- 
dernity is to discover “decadent romanticism” or personal emo- 
tion in anything that interferes with a new fashion in rigor 
or reform. Underlying the gangster tactics of the sophisti- 
cated critic and the self-promoting uneasiness of the latest 
rebel talents is usually a willing ignorance of what poetry 
is, and what is needed in a poem to keep the adulation of 1925 
from turning into the anathema of 1936. 

What is needed, in fact, in both poets and critics, is criti- 
cism instead of journalism, poetic seriousness instead of self- 
promotion, confident talent with a knowledge of its instru- 
ments, and less politics and causes. Yeats gives one example 
of how aloofness to these dishonesties may persist beyond his 
momentary confusions; a disillusioned concern for art that 
can weather fifty years of schools and experiments without 
losing enthusiasm for the youngest of his fellow-workers; a 
sense and certainty of what poetry demands before it can 
use argument, politics, and violence. He exhibits an honesty 
that can remember the admirations of his youth without 
denying how remote they are from his later needs and those 
of new writers; that makes him recognize the severe pur- 
pose in Eliot or Auden, in whose “difficult art .... the con- 
templation of suffering has compelled them to seek beyond 
the flux something unchanging, inviolate, that country where 
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no ghost haunts, no beloved lures because it has neither past 
nor future,” at the same time that he recalls how in Bridges 
“influence — practice, not theory — was never deadening”: 


he gave to lyric poetry a new cadence . . . an impulse moulded and 
checked like that in certain poems of Landor, but different, more in 
the nerves, less in the blood; . . . words often commonplace made 
unforgettable by some trick of speeding and slowing... or by some 
trick of simplicity, not the simplicity of youth, but that of age, much 
impulse examined and rejected. 


He can respect purposes unlike his own: those of the con- 
vinced traditionalists — ‘‘None of these were innovators; 
they preferred to keep all the past their rival’ — and those 
of Hopkins whom “a bias born when I began to think’’ pre- 
vents him from reading without “great difficulty.” 
Judgments like these are easily accused of tastelessness, and 
may be of little help to the prudent critic or historian. But 
when a poet of convicted integrity speaks out of character 
he does not become less of a poet, or lose the worth he should 
have for critics whose tact and scholarship may need some of 
the vitality of a living sensibility, the unrigid perceptions of 
an active imagination and sympathy. Yeats has made 
his Oxford Book no model for perfect anthologizing, impreg- 
nable criticism, or poetic self-esteem, but he offers an oppor- 
tunity for mental and sensible activities whose absence usuall) 
converts those safer games into the dead hand of pedantry 
and the dead weight of literary professionalism. For these 
reasons it is likely that his anthology will do more than any 
recent book to stimulate a reassessment of the past fifty years 
of English verse, and to discover how much basis for pride 
or lamentation its heroes furnish. M, Dot. 
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REVIEWS 
JEFFERS ON THE AGE 


Solstice and Other Poems, Robinson Jeffers. Random House. 

It is not probable that Solstice and Other Poems will do 
much to alter the reputation of Robinson Jeffers, for this 
collection brings nothing new. It is hard to say what kind 
of newness we expect when we pick up another volume by 
an established poet whose work we have read in the past. 
To expect something new need not brand one as light-minded 
and frivolous, even though the appetite for novelty, once out 
of hand and without center, is a dangerous thing for poets 
and readers of poetry, and accounts perhaps for the fickle- 
ness of the public, the hysteria of reviewers, and the random 
experimentation of the poets themselves. Needless to say, 
when we pick up that recent book of the established poet, we 
expect something not new; we expect some characteristic 
turn of mind, a development of faculties with which we are 
already acquainted, a flavor of the old idiom — on the whole, 
a continuity of some kind, for we do not like to feel that 
the poet in his new self has betrayed the poet in his old self 
more glibly and irresponsibly than we would do so, If the 
new self has betrayed the old self too readily, we are in- 
clined to suspect that the poet never did mean what he said, 
that he is merely a clever eclectic, and that we were deluded 
in our former estimate; if the poet’s experience of his poetry 
was meaningless, perhaps ours was meaningless too, and we 


ourselves should reconsider. But we also demand in the 
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new book something new, a new formulation of the old qual- 
ities, perhaps, but that at least, and a somewhat lively sense 
of potential variety in experience. We do not like to feel 
that, though we can predict the beginnings, we can predict 
the ends. If not new concepts, we want at least new per- 
cepts to keep us awake and to feed the understanding by their 
just relations to, and embodiments of, the old concepts. 

The present book contains a great deal of self-imitation. 
The title poem, Solstice, is like nothing so much as an ether 
dream Jeffers might have about some of his own poetry. The 
stereotypes of situation and language are here without the 
interest that was now and then achieved in Tamar, The Roan 
Stallion, or The Women at Point Sur. In relation to the 
better of the earlier narratives the present one is repetition 
without direction. Waiving any question of the basic theme 
and impulse in the work of Jeffers, one might say that the 
only probable escape from this vice of self-imitation would 
be by a process of emphasizing and exploring the aspect of 
special character instead of the aspect of the general symbol 
on which Jeffers’ poetry is so largely based. For these sym- 
bols have themselves been stereotyped. Our interest in the 
symbolic force of these narratives might be refreshed if we 
could be made to apprehend more intimately the persons as 
persons. All of this merely goes to say that Jeffers is often 
deficient in the dramatic sense; and this deficiency is more 
than of trifling importance in a writer who sets out to be a 
dramatic and narrative poet. The figures, gigantic, terrify- 
ing, and parabolical, are often on the verge of sinking back, 
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again to be undifferentiated, into the general and often vague 
matrix of emotion from which they are shaped. 

At the Birth of an Age, a much more interesting poem 
than Solstice, suffers less from this situation. The strictly 
dramatic part of the poem gives the story of Gudrun’s self- 
conflict in relation to her brothers, Gunnar, Hoegni, and 
Carling, who are finally killed, not because she clearly wills 
her revenge for the death of Sigurd, but because she stands 
in vacillation after they have been lured to the camp of 
Attila’s Horde. After Gudrun herself is dead, and the 
action proper is complete, the spirit of Gudrun, various 
choruses of spirits and voices, and the Hanged God, moralize 
the meaning of the preceding events and of life in general. 
The poet has assisted in pointing the rather inadequate com- 
munication coiuing from the spirit world by providing an 
introductory note on the meaning of the poem: 

The theme of self-contradiction and self-frustration, in Gudrun’s 
naturem intends to express a characteristic quality of this culture- 
age, which I think should be called the Christian age, for it is con- 
ditioned by Christianity, and — except for a few centuries’ lag — 
concurrent with it. Its civilization is the greatest, but also the most 
bewildered and self-contradictory, the least integrated, in some 
phases the most ignoble, that has ever existed. All these qualities 
together with the characteristic restlessness of the age, its energy, 
its extremes of hope and fear, its passion for discovery, I think are 
bred from the tension between its two poles, of Western blood and 
superimposed Oriental religion, . . . This tension is really the soul 
of the age, which will begin to die when it ceases. 

The first half of the poem has some of the most effective 
dramatic writing in Jeffers’ work, and some of the most 
sharply visualized scenes. The action, as action, is given a 
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real psychological focus in Gudrun. But the idea in the 
introductory note is not satisfactorily assimilated into the 
action — is not really dramatized — and the rhetorical fury 
of the last half, with occasional bursts of moving phrase, 
scarcely welds the materials of the poem into a whole. 

On the whole, the short poems in the present volume com- 
pare less favorably with earlier pieces of the same nature than 
does At the Birth of an Age with previous long pieces. 
Jeffers has done several extremely effective short pieces, but 
the short poem usually shows him at his most turgid and 
feeble. When the support of a narrative interest is with- 
drawn, as in the short poems, Jeffers is ordinarily unable to 
achieve the concentration of interest in detail that gives the 
short poem its power. His short poems tend to be frag- 
mentary comments, gnomic utterances without adequate 
context. Robert Penn Warren 


A CONTRAST IN SATIRES 


Poems, by Kenneth Fearing. Dynamo Press. 
Second Hymn to Lenin, by “Hugh MacDiarmid.” London: 

Stanley Nott. 

“Cousin Swift,” so it is believed John Dryden once said 
to Swift, “you will never be a poet.” John Dryden might 
well have had his reasons for arriving at this conclusion, 
and it is scarcely necessary to remind ourselves that Swift's 
blunt-shouldered irony has always seemed the very antithesis 
of poetic invention. Yet Dean Swift’s famous elegy on his 
own death withstands the abuse of frequent repetition in 
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textbook anthologies; it is a hardy perennial and should 

serve to assure us that the anti-poetic in English verse was 

not discovered yesterday. Though in our time the uses of 
the anti-poetic have been greatly enlarged and fortified, there 
is always difficulty in extending its territory: each step re- 

quires the discipline of learning (for the reader at least) a 

new vocabulary. It need not surprise us that the poetry of 

Kenneth Fearing and Christopher Murray Grieve (“Hugh 

MacDiarmid”) has received less attention than it deserves: 

Fearing’s Poems is a second book in six years and Grieve’s 

Second Hymn to Lenin is his tenth book of verse since 1925. 

I find the happiest definition of Fearing’s esthetic in Cul- 
tural Notes from his first volume, Angel Arms; in this early 
poem we hear the voice of Mrs. Whittamore Ralston-Beck- 
ett, “traveler, lecturer, novelist, critic, poet, playwright, ed- 
itor, mother, idealist”: 

Mrs. Ralston-Beckett quoted Sir Horace Bennet. “O Beauty,” 
she said, 

“Take your fingers off my throat, take your elbow out my eye, 

Take your sorrow off my sorrow, 

Take your hat, take your gloves, take your feet down off the table, 

Take your beauty off my beauty and go.” 

In his present volume the same criticism reaches into and 
beyond that criterion of middle-class behavior and ambition, 
the advertising section of The Saturday Evening Post: 

O executive type, would you like to drive a floating power, knee- 
action, silk-upholstered six? Wed a Hollywood star? Shoot 
the course in 58? Draw to the ace, king, jack? 

O fellow with a will who won’t take no, watch out for three cig- 


arettes on the same, single match; O Democratic voter born 
in August under Mars, beware of liquidated rails — 
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Fearing has converted the bromides of tabloid journalism, 
including its horoscopes, its feature articles, its love-lorn col- 
umns, its comic strips, even its frontpage photographs of 
murder and sordid grief, into a brilliant art. In brief quo- 
tation his staccato phrasing is clear and refreshing, but in 
longer passages verbal tones are blurred by the steady beat 
of the same staccato phrase-length, and the wit, however 
pertinent and lively, becomes depressive. 

If Fearing’s verse tends to decline into verbal monotony, 
Grieve’s verse offers the contrast of virtuosity; and we need 
read no further than 4 Pair of Sea-Green Eyes to uncover it: 


Kate’s eyes were sea-green. She was one of the last 
To have them that hue 
Though in the distant past 

It was common enough, that’s true. 


And the great eyes with a green circle 

Bacon thought promised long life. 

Have you not even read Villa Real’s 

Great treatise in praise of green eyes? 
Then you know nothing whatever about them 
Yet you tell a man like me that he lies! 
Enough! You are like the Carpenter in Chaucer’s tale 
“Who knew not Catoun” or those who thought, 
In Dryden’s lines, they had somehow got 
By intuition more about the Godhead to know 
Than Aristotle found by reason, or Plato, 
Or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Cicero. 


And again as in Fearing’s best work, we have an original 
and active use of the anti-poetic language in poetry. 
Where Fearing has developed a single medium, Grieve has 
unearthed the resources of two languages: the Scots ver- 
nacular and conversational English. His flexibility in these 
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media may be illustrated by comparison of the title poem in 
Second Hymn to Lenin to Birth of a Genius Among Men 
in the same volume. This last poem is I think one of the 
finest of Grieve’s recent lyrics. Here, as in many of his best 
poems in English, we discover an assimilation of Rilke’s 
music to fortunate advantage. There are times however 
when his virtuosity misleads him: in his longer poems he is 
often discursive, talking around his subject rather than with- 
in or on it, and though his conversation is never dull, it fails 
to discriminate between the force of his personal convictions 
and the need to present them to the reader. 

There can be little doubt that both Fearing and Grieve 
have earned the right to be classed with Pound’s inventors 
in How to Read, and, like Dean Swift in writing social 
satire, they have not forgotten that their craft, as in the 
writing of tragedy, demands a proper dramatis personae; 
their guns are trained upon the heroes of our civilization, 
not on its victims. Fearing scores a mordant victory in his 
Obituary, while Grieve distributes funereal warning At the 
Cenotaph. Both poets assume that the world that they in- 
habit is ripe for death; for Fearing the corpse is “culture 
found in a tabloid,” for Grieve it is the Buchmanite, “the 
Oxford Grouper.” At his worst Grieve is argumentative 
beyond all hope of convincing anyone, while Fearing betrays 
the limitations of a restricted vocabulary — but between the 
extremes which display their flaws and merits both poets 
apply the antiseptic touch of satire to the verbenaceous growth 


of social criticism in contemporary poetry. Horace Gregory 
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PASSION AND RUMINATION 


The Secret, and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

One respects the man behind this work more than the 
work itself. What one knows about Mr. Ficke, his long 
career as a poet (this is his fifteenth book), his charm and 
humor, his capacity for friendship, lead one to look on his 
verse with more charity than its minor achievements de- 
serve. For, separated from the man, most of these poems 
run to words, lack the incisive impact of conflict, and sub- 
stitute muted, if not tired, ruminations which carry over 
few of the ennobling rigors of the struggle preceding them. 

The title poem is on the whole a disappointment. It ap- 
parently intends to tell much about Mr. Ficke’s relation to 
the world, but ends in being vague and improbable. More- 
over, a good prose writer would discard most of the lines. 
Hospital, second of the three long poems with which the 
book leads off, is an interesting and sometimes amusing tour 
de force, if not wholly convincing as poetry. However, the 
third poem, Mexican Lake, is more nearly unreservedly; 
good. Verse and subject exist as one and arrive at a mem- 
orable dignity of effect. 

But the remainder of the book, a collection of forty-five 
lyrics on a variety of subjects, ranging from nature through 
metaphysics to a delightful Nursery Rhyme, must concern 
us most, for it gives rise to an important set of questions 
which must have an answer. Why, one asks, do these poems 
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fail to come alive? There are many lines as beautiful as: 

I saw how did unclose 

In every Spring each petal of the rose 

And heard each dawn-swept bird-note that was sung. 
Yet why can’t one assent? What is the cause of this gen- 
erous poetry's lack of strength? It would not be fair to say 
that this is a poetry of defeat: there is plenty of brave speech 
here. It would be untrue to say that this work is the result 
of evasion: Mr. Ficke obviously participates in life and enjoys 
it. Though it is helpful to observe that, with pleasant excep- 
tions, the rhythms are feeble and that the language is of the 
kind that was showing signs of wear in 1907, when Mr. 
Ficke published his first book, it advances us only slightly 
toward a solution. Likewise, it is not enough to point out 
many instances of pat rhyme and frequent too facile resolu- 
tions of idea. The answer hides in a more difficult sphere. 
Perhaps a consideration of the motivating force of this verse 
will be fruitful. 

These poems rise from mood that remembers conflict, not 
from emotion which is the quality of conflict itself. They 
talk about personal struggle; they do not recreate and re- 
solve it. “The immediacy of passion is absent and there is 
left only its after-effect. As a result we get from the book 
as a whole the sweet sadness of something lost rather than 
the live impact, the vigorous closeness of actuality. 

Really vital poetry, it frequently seems, finds its substance 
in the midst of conflict and not in later relative tranquillity. 
Perhaps, after all, the drama of passion is the sole condition 
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of the poet’s existence, and it may be that tragedy alone de- 
termines his stature. In such a view, the pain of struggle 
becomes the source of the image; and whether war or the 
violence of personal sorrow, poverty or the agony of love 
impels one’s speech, it is only in the midst of a burning world, 
within the man or without, that the senses realize a glowing 
solidarity of meaning, compact of that horror and loveliness 
which are the flesh alive and passionate. Warfare of the 
spirit accomplishes the dream. } 
Indeed, it does often appear that poetry needs an active \ 
pessimism, an attitude of mind that does not expect peace or 
diminution of terror, that looks on conflict as the spirit’s : 
native state, in which it glories, that knows man’s deepest t 
needs are to be satisfied only through art, which is the per- . 
fect issue of strife. C. A. Millspaugh 
) 


THE GAELIC MODE 


The Collected Poems of Austin Clarke. With an Introduc- 
tion by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. } 
In the twenty years which have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of his first volume, the Irish Literary Revival has re- 
pudiated the function to which Austin Clarke was appren- ) 
ticed. His first book of verse, a narrative poem entitled 
The Vengeance of Fionn, appeared in 1917, some three years 
after Yeats had put off his “coat Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies,” in favor of “walking naked.” Mr. 
Clarke’s Collected Poems will bear witness to the fact that 
others have more recently assumed the garb of myth and 
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symbol with results which merit something more than the 
metaphor of a public “post the passing dogs defile.” It 
seems to have been his misfortune, however, to have been 
born at least two decades too late, so that, standing in the 
shadow of Yeats and within range of his later music, he has 
suffered total eclipse. 

Padraic Colum devotes the largest part of a helpful in- 
troduction to a consideration of Clarke’s very knowledgeable 
medievalism, properly underscoring his use of old legendary 
materials and his temperamental identity with the Celtic 
bards of the past. ‘Austin Clarke,” he feels, 
through some strange process has been able to identify himself with 


the Gaelic poets of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 


times which in Ireland were an extension of the medieval period. 


He writes in the temper of these dispossessed men, . . . The 
landscape is biurred with rain; the light is the light before or after 
a storm, 

Yet Mr. Clarke is medieval in more than his fondness for 
the bardic and the antiquarian, and in nothing so much as 
his curious coupling of high color with sombre décor, in the 
manner of the great Celtic romances of an even earlier cen- 
tury. When he turns to the old legends he does so, one 
feels, not at all in his capacity as constituent of the Irish 
Revival, but out of pure delight in the sensuous possibilities 
of his materials, as Keats turned to Bulfinch and Boccaccio 
or, indeed, the earlier Yeats turned to the identical tales of 
Cuchullin and Conchobar almost half a century ago. His 
and 





method in all the more youthful narrative pieces 
they are chiefly narrative —has been simply to devour his 
text with his senses, putting his rhetoric to sleep with a very 
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viscous compounding of cadences and stupefying his facts in 
imagery. To add that he has consistently indulged mood 
and music at the expense of story is to indicate that his 
earlier work is closer to Keats than to Yeats: how close, such 
highly characteristic lines as the following will make clear: 
. in the tabernacle, silver candles 
Dripped murmurs and the purple woven shade 
Of curtains, belled with crimson pomegranate, 
Hung like the curling fumes of frankincense, 
Heavy with their own sweetness, from the rungs 
Of sombre bronze: for there the cherubim, 
Gazing on their twin brows among deep wings, 
Gleamed beautiful as in the carver’s brain 
And the gorgeous imbedded fires of jasper, 


Jacinth and emerald around the Ark 
Sparkled in graven gloom. 


The labor of purgation which has since occupied Mr. 
Clarke has been an indispensable one. Unfortunately, it has 
been pursued with little or no regard for the larger labor of 
contemporaneity. Having noted with Yeats, and almost in 
his own words, that “the thousand tales of Ireland sink,” 
and having determined to “leave Unfinished what I had be- 
gun, nor count As gain the youthful frenzy of those years,” 
he has none the less continued to rehearse the old heroic 
legends in the muted assonances of medieval Gaelic metres. 
“Glancing through (medieval) Irish poetry,” he has written, 
“we notice that it was a medium in which could be ex- 
pressed the drama of conscience and inner conflict.’ It 
would require a scholar of Mr. Clarke’s own curious learn- 
ing to quarrel with the letter of such a statement; nor can 
there be any disputing the salutary effect upon his own work 
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of the disciplines that he has carried over from the old poets 
to whom he has been to school. One has only to place along- 
side the passage already quoted a lyric like the following to 
suggest the poet’s complete technical catharsis: 

Since there was nothing noble 

In what seemed troubled beauty, I may wear down 

My heels for song and craze myself again 

With thinking of her ways and how I found 

In every fault of that inconstant body 

More than her stripling has enjoyed. 


It is, 
Without lie, a common shame and will soon end 
For I gave sleep for her and yet this boy 
Can say to any man he had his fill 
Of sleep who tasted her. 


It remains a matter of regret, however, that once having 
perfected an idiom capable of projecting a “drama of con- 
science and inner conflict,” Mr. Clarke has not found both 
the materials for such a drama and its protagonists nearer 
home. Ben Belitt 


A FITFUL SPLENDOR 


Seven Song, by Patrick Dacus Moreland. Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. 

The occasional flashes of genuine artistry in Mr. More- 
land’s verse make it the more regrettable that so often he 
has given an authentic talent to the voicing of trite and 
unexciting sentiments. The all-too-familiar echo is heard 
in a poem like Possession: 


For I shall hold you prisoner, apart 
From time and age and grief, deep in my heart. 
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The ankle-deep philosophizing appears in poems like Higher flame 
Wisdom: 


And who can tell when fate comes near? 
His trumpet sounds. Who can hear? 


And the many inconsequential rhymes patterned around a 
figure of speech or an unconvincing self-dramatization may 
well be relied upon to leave the reader quite unmoved. 
Then suddenly one hears, with surprise and pleasure, the repe 
clear utterance of idea in Slumber at Noon: in 


————— 
~ 
er" 


Invisible darkness travels in the noon, Ths 
More dread and fearful than any starless night, om 
For time has ebbed away and all too soon i 
A sleep is laid upon the inner sight. _ 
For seeing then we glimpse the obvious line, thi 
And hear the clash of unintelligible sound; _ 
We drowse before a secret marvelous sign, 
The ominous shadow coiling on the ground. pony 





A glory is over the sunset hills at dark — \ ‘ 
An expectancy of song, the wordless cry f ra 
Beyond all sound. We see the burning mark rt 
Of dream dimensions hidden from the eye. et 
On every wind time washes up again it 
Unquiet voices of forgotten men. 
After that, if the reader survives several pages of rhymes . 
° ° ° “tl 
methodically achieved through an oft-repeated formula of ca 
ounds, ippoorwills, moon, and “poetized seductions of to 
hounds, whi Ils, 1 “poetized seduct 
e ° P ° . ° or 
unfortunate ladies,” he will discover with delight a sure we 
poetry in many lines of Portrait of a Slim Girl, a moral ' 
strength in Sun-Up, a lightness and easy melody in the Bal- 3 
dad of Jennie, and the lingering vibrations of certain tightly th 
drawn lines in a poem about a dead child. va 
; 
These poems achieve at times the fitful splendor of a . 
\ 
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flame. One would wish to forget the cold heap of burnt-out 
images and symbols which form too large a part of this book. 


Henry Rago 
THE WESTERN WRITERS’ CONGRESS 


We have received from Miss Elsa Gidlow the following 
report on the Western Writers’ Congress, which was held 
in November in San Francisco. 


Either the rebelli na 





iinst ivory (or Carmel stone) towers has 
been won by the insurgents, or else the arguments for and against 
aloofness were being carried on in a mental stratosphere above the 
living actualities of the average writer’s life and there never was 
any valid controversy; for another writers’ congress has been held, 
this time in San Francisco, and it brought together from all over 
the wide Pacific Coast States hundreds of outstanding writers eag 
to know one another and to find personal contact with their public. 
This was the Western Writers’ Congress which gathered in the city 
of Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, George Sterling, and for the three 


days of November 13-14-15 debated, discussed, became acquainted, 


formed a permanent organization, formulated regional literary 
projects which should give new impetus to the arts, planned a 
magazine, and planted in thousands of minds the seed of a hope 
that the West is maturing a living culture of its own. 

Robinson Jeffers stayed at home because he does not believe 
“that culture can be kept alive by committees and organizations,” 
but nearly every other important poet of the West was present and 
took part in the discussions which centered chiefly about one aspect 
or another of the problems facing the writer in a rapidly altering 
world where his integrity is being threatened. 

Although the problems of the poet were discussed by implication 
in many general papers, addresses, and debates, only two papers 
were read dealing exclusively with poetry, one by Sara Bard Field, 
the other by Kenneth Rexroth. The first asked questions concern- 
ing the poet’s responsibility to a new age; the second took up the 
creative problems of the artist. During the poets’ session there was 
varied discussion on social, technical, economic, and artistic ques- 
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tions and how these may be resolved to permit the poet to function 
as an integrated human being and artist. Sara Bard Field led the 
session, with Robin Lampson as chairman. Those participating 
were Hildegarde Flanner, Helen Hoyt, Kenneth Rexroth, Elsa 
Gidlow, Robin Lampson, Sara Bard Field, Marie de L. Welch, 
Edith Arnstein, Redfern Mason, Lawrence Bernard, Dorothy Van 
Ghent, Eve Alger, and Charles Erskine Scott Wood, with an audi- 
ence composed chiefly of poets or those deeply interested in poetry. 
The prevailing sentiment appeared to be that no artist can fail to 
be an integral part of his age, whether his work takes the form of 
reaction against it, or of affirmation and acceptance. Sara Bard 
Field warned the younger revolutionaries to beware the rigidity 
of a new puritanism in the musts and must nots of the revolution- 
ary proletarian school. 

A suggestion was made by the writer of this report that the poets 
participating in the Congress consider means of making poetry 
more easily and cheaply available to the large public which she is 
convinced would welcome poets once the aura of exclusiveness were 
eliminated. Publication of poems or groups of poems in pamphlet 
form, in leaflets, broadsides or large cheap editions, single poems 
printed and circulated for a few cents, was recommended and the 
idea welcomed. 

The poetry group, like the novel, short story, screen and other 
groups, will become a permanent part of the organization growing 
out of the Congress, and it is anticipated that its members will meet 
from time to time to continue similar debates. The Western 
Writers’ Congress looks for an affiliation with other cultural group» 
in this region, and will be a part of the national and international 
congresses already held by progressive writers. Elsa Gidlow 


NEWS NOTES 


The friends of Poetry will hear, during this and coming months, 
of the ways in which they can participate actively in the future 
life and security of the magazine. In December we spoke of plans 
now afoot for continuing the magazine, of the nation-wide appeals 
and encouragement that have come to us to keep it in existence not only 
as a memorial to Harriet Monroe but as an indispensable organ of 
literature in America, whose quarter-century of service to poets has 
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enriched the nation’s art and the culture of our time. These plans 
require a renewal of PoetTry’s annual guaranty fund, as well as 
an extension of its subscription list in every possible direction. 
Friends of the magazine and its founder will be doing her memory 
and American poets an inestimable service by co-operating in this 
purpose to the fullest extent of their generosity: by enlisting new 
annual contributions ($50 or more) to the guaranty fund, by send- 
ing subscriptions, and by otherwise enlisting the active interest of 
schools, colleges, and influential bodies in the work of the magazine. 

Inquiries concerning these plans may be addressed to the Editors. 
The earliest possible response would be especially appreciated in 
order that the observance of PortTry’s twenty-fifth birthday next 
October may achieve the success hoped for. 

On February 10th will be celebrated the centenary of the death 
of Alexander Pushkin, the Russian poet who fathered the modern 
movement in his nation’s literature. The occasion will be observed 
in Russia under the direction of a committee of fifty outstanding 
citizens, headed by six members of the Academy of Sciences and 
thirty representatives of the writing profession; it will also be 
celebrated in viher couniries. The American Pushkin Committee, 
headed by Robert Frost, is preparing an appropriate commemoration 
in New York and other cities, with an elaborate exhibition of Push- 
kin books and translations in the New York Public Library. A 
special memorial publication, as well as a large concert and meet- 
ing, is being arranged in New York. Organizations or persons 
planning to contribute to these testimonials may write to the 
American Pushkin Committee at Room 1203, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Random House has published for this occasion a comprehensive 
volume of translations from the works of Pushkin, many of them 
by Babette Deutsch, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky and prefaced 
by his lengthy essay on the character and genius of the poet. This 
excellently produced book is one of the series of collective one- 
volume editions issued by Random House in collaboration with the 
Nonesuch Press of London, which has hitherto included the works 
of Donne, Blake, Synge, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Morris. 

An essay on Pushkin which was planned for this issue of PoETRY 
has necessarily been postponed until our March number. 

The Academy of American Poets, organized several years ago 
in New York City for the purpose of raising a permanent fund to 
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benefit the poets of the United States, chief 
of annual fellowships, recently announced its first award of $5,000. 
This, which has been called a “prefatory” award, 

venerable poet Edwin Markham. 

The Nation revived in the autumn of 1936 its Poetry Prize of 
$100 which had been suspended in 1927, when Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril’s This Foreman was honored. The prize in 1936 went t 
Wallace Stevens for The Men Who Are Falling. A special mé 





tion went to John Peale Bishop. Mr. Stevens has been known to 


our readers since 1914, his play Three Travelers Watch a Sunris: 
having won Poetry’s Play Prize in 1916 and his Pecksnifiana the 
Levinson Prize in 1920. His two latest publications are reviewed 
in this issue by Marianne Moore. 


Mr. John Peale Bishop, now living in South Harwich, Mass 
aiter some years of residence in France, is the author of t 
books of verse, Green Fruit (Sherman, French, 1917), Now wit 
His Love (Scribners, 1933), and Minute Particulars (Alcestis Press 
1935). Other poems appeared in The Undertaker’s Garland, which 
he published jointly with Edmund Wilson in 1923. He has also 








published a novel, dct of Darkness (1935), and a volume of stories 
Many Thousands Gone, which won oe Scribners Prize in Fictio 
in 1933. He first appeared in Poetry in June, 1921. 


Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Boston, will soon publish his first b 
verse, From Jordan’s Delight, through Arrow litions. The sar 
firm published his volume of critical essays, The Double Agent, 
1935. He has made frequent contributions of criticism and verse 
to PorTry and other magazines. 

Miss Louise Bogan, of New York City, who last appeared ir 
December issue, will soon publish her third book of verse, T 
Sleeping Fury, through Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Richmond Lattimore is a member of the Greek 
Bryn Mawr College. He was educated at the University 
California, Dartmouth College, the universities of Illinois 
Oxford, and for two years was a fellow at the American Aca 
in Rome. 

Mary N. S. Whiteley (Mrs. Richard P. W.), of Washington, 
D. C., has taught and written on music, besides practising the art 
of verse. 

Miss Beatrice Goldsmith lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. Winona 
Montgomery Gilliland (Mrs. Robt. V. G.), lives in Indianapolis. 
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News Notes 


Alice Gustava Smith is Sister Maris Stella, an Associate Profes- 
sor of English at St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Henry Rago, of Chicago, is a student at De Paul University, 
Chicago. Mr. Syd Salt, now living in New York, has been of late 
residing in Mallorca, where he was associated with the Caravel 
Press, which issued his volume of verse, Thirty Pieces. 

Miss Lola Pergament lives in Atlanta, Ga. 

The other poets of this issue appear in Poetry for the first time: 

Mr. Delmore Schwartz, of Cambridge, Mass., attended Columbia, 
New York, and Wisconsin universities, and is at present a graduate 
student in philosophy at Harvard. He was an editor of the maga- 
zine Mozaic during its short career, and contributed a play to the 
new American Caravan of 1936. 

Mr. Stephen Stepanchev, of Chicago, was born in Yugo-Slavia 
in 1915 and brought to America while still a child. He is at present 
a junior in the University of Chicago, and has appeared in several 
verse and radical magazines. 

Mr. Matthew Biller, of Pasadena, Cal., was born in Virginia. 
In 1935 he issued privately his first volume of verse, Give Me a 
Light; another, My Calvary, was promised for 1936. He has 
‘dabbled in everything from driving a truck to being paymaster 
for a large textile company.” 

Miss Mary Littledale lives in Coral Gables, Florida, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Birth of Song; Poems, 1935-36, by W. H. Davies. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Darkling Plain, by Sara Bard Field. Random House. 

Anniversary and Other Poems, by Harriet Maxon Thayer. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

The Story of Psyche, by Robert Gittings. Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Clock of Words, by Noel Hudson Stearn. Torch Press, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

Death in a Room (Poems, 1927-1930), by Michael Fraenkel. Car- 
refour, New York City. 

The Flight of the Rokh, by Mary Owen Lewis. David McKay Co. 

Over the Years, by Laurence William Malone. Poets Press, N.Y.C. 

Completed Fragments, by Joseph R. N. Maxwell. S. J. Manthorne & 
Burack, Boston. 
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Poems, by George Keyt. The Gamini Press, Kandy 

Selected Poems, by Mary Gray. Priv. ptd., Hartford, Conn. 

Cirrus from the West, by Paul Southworth Bliss. Lakeside Press, 
Chicago. 

Songs of a Wanderer, by P. R. Kaikini. New Book Co., Bombay, 
India. 

ANTHOLOGIES : 

The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, ed. by William Butler Yeats 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

New Directions in Prose & Poetry, ed. by James Laughlin IV, New 
Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Anthology of Verse 1836-1936 from The Yale Literary Magazine, 
ed. by Alfred R. Bellinger. Yale Univ. Press. 

Press Time, A Book of Post Classics, Books, Inc., N. Y. C. 

South Carolina Poets. Foreword by Ellen M. Carroll. New Jersey 
Poets. Foreword by Benjamin Musser. Michigan Poets. Fore- 
word by Clarence P. Milligan. Kentucky Poets. Foreword by 
Sarah Litsey. Pennsylvania Poets. Foreword by Amory Hare. 
Henry Harrison. 

The Best Poems of 1936. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Rare Poems of the 17th Century. Chosen by L. Birkett Marshall. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 

PROSE: 

The Life of George Moore, by Joseph Hone. Macmillan Co. 

Across Spoon River, An Autobiography, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay and Her Times, by Elizabeth Atkins, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 

A. E. Housman, A Sketch, by A. S. F. Gow. Macmillan Co. 

Robert Burns, by Franklyn Bliss Snyder. Univ. of Toronto Press. 

Shine, Perishing Republic, Robinson Jeffers and the Tragic Sense in 
Modern Poetry, by Rudolph Gilbert. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 

Horace, Three Phases of His Influence, by Paul Frederic Saintonge, 
Leslie Gale Burgevin, and Helen Griffith. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 

TRANSLATIONS: 

The Poems, Prose and Plays of Alexander Pushkin. Ed. by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. Random House. 

The Tricolour Sun, Latvian Lyrics in English Versions, by William 
K. Matthews. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
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